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IB STRICT 

In an effort to nearly replicate Bidvell and Kasarda 
(1975) and to analyze the efficacy of an adapted version of their 
ftodel to predict high school retention, all 66 school districts in 
Louisiana vere surveyed to determine hov vany freshaan students in 
1971*72 graduated in 1974*75 and vhy. In alternative ttodel vas 

devised vhich differed fros the Bidvell^fCasarda lodel in that it 
included soie nev exogeneous variables, a nev dependent variable 
(retention instead of achievement), and a reordering of the causal 
sequence vithin the sodel. Variables vere categorized as follovs: 
environmental conditions (school district size, fiscal rescurces, 
disadvantaged students, parental education, percent nonvhite, and 
percent raral) ; structural conditions (pupil*teacher ratio, 
adsinistrati ve intensity, and professional support component); staff 
composition conditions (certified staff qualifications) ; and 
dependent variable (retention). Sesults indicated the model vorXed 
* veil in accounting for variance in tvo of the intervening variables, 
papil*teacher ratio and administrative intensity, but for the other 
tvo ii;tervening variables, professional staff and qualifications of 
teachers, and for the de;.«;ndeTit variable, retention, the model 
accotmt'ed for only a small amount of the variation. It vas concluded 
that neither this model nor the Bid^ell*Kasarda model accounted for 
mach variation"21% and 25%, respectively. (JC) 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND ATTRITION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
EHROUKBNT! FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE BI0WELL-KASARDA MODEL 

The Problem 

In their efforts to study education^ sociologists have analyzed 
nany of the same phenomena that they have researched in non^educatitm 
Mttingn; thus there are research activities which are parallelled 
across specific sociological topics* One topic which has received 
attention is the ability of formal organizations to accooplish goals 
which they have set for themselves (see» for examplei Slmon» 1969; 
Sills, 1969; Popeaoe» 1977: 164*169; and Schwartz^ 197S: 108-H0>, 
In fact» this Is often used as ^ chief Indicator of organlzatlra "suc- 
cess*** A very recent article by Bldwell and Kasarda (197S) used this 
premise in analyzing the effectiveness of school district organization. 
Their article engendered a rather prolonged debate between themselves 
and two groups of critics (Hannan» et al« » 1976; and Alexander and 
Griff in» 1976a and I976b>, 

This paper considers the model of Bidwell and Kasarda» the various 
models of their critics^ and presents an alternative model of school 
district organizational effectiveness* The alternative model is meth- 
odologically strengthened by the incorporati<m of one nev input vari-^ 
able» the use of a new dependent variable) and the reordering of the 
causal sequence within the model. The purpose of th^s research is to 
nearly t*eplicate Bldwell and Kasarda and to analyze the efficacy of 
an adapted version of their model to predict student retention. One 
queftL49n is central to the study: How have demographic and organiza- 
tional considerations varied with district "success" as measured by 
the retention/attrition within a cohort of hi^ school students? The 
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question to be addressed In this study Is flmly anchored In the organ* 
tzatlonnt literatiiro In both fiorloJogy and oJuratton (for exnmple, 
Dentler and Warshauer^ 1965; Hunt, 1964; lannenbaum, 1966; Stroup and 
Robins, 1972). 

Rationale for the Study 

Since roughly the turn of the century, public schools have been 
based on what some authors (e.g., Callahan) have called a "factory model." 
Ad Callshan(l968) has put It, this has resulted In a "cult of 'efficiency.'* 
The factory metaphor suggest the symbolism of the school as engaged In a 
production process. The goal of this production Is ostensibly educated 
students. Ignoring the assumption here that there Is a linear relationship 
between teacher-^ducatlon^-^educated student, ve may examine a slightly 
different account of school district "success." Since pvibllc schools are 
largely funded by state and local taxes, we find a peculiar sustentatlon 
axiom for the school district's viability — the greater the number of en- 
rolled students, the greater the available money for the district. The 
importance of this for the district cannot be discounted — It must retain 
a large percentage of Its students (and somehow replace those, who, for 
whatever reasons, drop out). In s Darwinian sense, this retention Is 
absolutely necessary for the organization's survival. As Schrieber <I964) 
has put It, this Is a test cf the district's "holding power." 

Despite the findings of the Coleman (1966) and Jencks (1972) studies, 
many people (to Include citizens at Isrge and their respective legislators) 
still believe that schools are the chief propogators of Intelligent youth. 
The prevailing common-senslcal notion would seem to be that the longer one 
stays In school, the better off one i^Il be. As Illldi ..1970) has stated 
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lt» grsce la reserved for those who accumulate years In school** 

(p« 65). Since schoola are under a certain societal pressure to pro'** 
duce» It Is hardly surprising that there 18 aom confusl<m about trtiether 
good 3tudenta produce good schools or vice-versa. This dialectic 
la slinllsr to the observation of Durkheln (19S0) that society exists 
only throu^ Individuals but Individuals exist only throuflfh society. 

In the work o£ Bldwell and Kasards^ the preMae wsa thst If one 
knew various demographic characteristics and structural characteristics 
of s school district^ one could predict student achlev^aent levels. 
In a way not intended V thea» this Is Illustrative of the schools 
having their productive capacity accounted for — It is (to keep In the 
business lexicon) s kind of qusllty control. However as their critics 
(Bannan et al.» 1976; Alexa*^der and Grlffln» 1976a; 1976h) pointed out» 
Bldwell Kaaards were using grouped dsta to predict an Individual phe- 
noinenon. Thus» the appllcsblUty of their approach end results would 
be problematic until their measurement problems were alleviated. 

In the study reported here» the problem of disparate levels of 
aaalyals Is remedied. Rather than use grouped dats to predict an Indi- 
vidual phenonienon» we propose to keep the level of analysis constant. 
Instead of using median achievement scores as the dependent variable^ 
we have used the retention rate of the school district. While there 
Is voluminous research on Individual **drop outs'* (see» for exattple» 
Killer et al.» 1964; Bredemelr and Toby» 1972; Lainiers» 1967; Mannlne» 
1962; Mborst 1954; Brown and Peterson, 1969), end while dropping out 
of school la an Individual set. It is known thst schoola may be the 



Initiators of the student decision to leave* This Is certainly the case 
with students who are expelled. Our premise (again, similar to Bldwell 
and Kasarda) Is that xf the schools may be partially responsible for fail* 
UK (l«e., losing students), so, too, may they be partially responsible 
for Success (i.e.* retaining students)* ^ 

The Bldwell -Kasarda Model 

As discussed above, there Is reason to belles that a relationship 
should exist between demographic variables, organizational variables, and 
organizational goals. For Bldwell and Kasarda, this took the form of the 
model in Figure 1. We may note there that the model Is cast In a form 



Figure 1 about here 



whereby antecedant structural variables (SIZE — size of district enrollment; 
RESOURCES — financial resources; DISAD — percent disadvantaged population; 
and HDUC-*-educatlonal level of selected age cohorts for the male and female 
population) are posited as preceding and Influencing Intervening organl* 
zatlonal varlalbes {PTRATIO™pupll-teacher ratio; ADMIN — administrative- 
faculty ratio; PROF — percent of district staff classed as "professionals"; 
and QUALIF — percent of district staff with at least a master*s degree) 
with those variables then acting in conjmcticn with percent non-wlilta In 
the district to affect the median level of student achievement for selected 
age cohorts in high school. The model makes the assumptions stated by 
Labovitz and HaRedom (1971), Heise (1969), Duncan (1975) and others for 



One to do casual analyals. 

Critlquca of Bldwll and Kasarda 

Hannan* et al. vara especially intareated In the larga effecta 
reported 1>y Bldwell and Kaaarda since the affects were so mch larger 
than thoae reported by other reaearchera. Hannan et al. attribute thla 
dlacrepancy to three analytical errors. First* Bldwell and Rasarda 
omitted soae Input varlahles that Batman et al. considered neceasary* 
especially the oniaalon of SES background and atudent ability vfaich are 
highly correlated with student achleveaent. Second* there was a prob* 
left of changing levela of analyala. Because atudent achievement (an 
Indlvldtial pheiumenan) was baaed on an aggregate neaaure* this grouping 
magnified bias and large effects resulted. Third* standardized regres- 
sion coefficients are senaltive to grouping. Hannan et al. report anal-^ 
ysia from data on California school districts to support their argunenta. 

Alexander and Griffin also critlcleed Bidwell and Kasarda for a^^al^ 
ytlcal errora. First* they felt that Bldwell and Kaaarda exaggerated 
the practical importance of their reaults. If academic achievement is 
primarily 'an attribute of individual atudents*'^ then most variation in 
achievement scores should be between students not between districts. 
Second* Bldwell and Kasarda omit a student academic ability meaaui^ 
which other studies have shown to be one of the ttrcngest determinants 
of academic performance. Alexander and*Grlffln analyze data from Maryland 
school distiTi'^ti? and find that a model without an IQ measure la both 
Incomplete and misleading. 



In their rejoinders* Bldwell «nd Rwarda (l976a« 1976b) respond to 
three of the principal criticisms: H) the level of analysla, (2) the 
onisslon of Input variables* and (3) the prcctlcal significance of the 
study. They stress that their stud> was of organisational effectiveness 
not Individual achievement. For them an aggregate measure of achleveskent 
allows an ecological approach to the larger question of organizational 
effectiveness. While they concede that student ability and parental SES 
affect student schleveioent* they argue that SES variables already are 
contained In their aodel via such **ptoxles** as DtSAD, EmJC, and PN(»«W, 
They dispense with student ability on the grounds that any measure of It 
(a,g, « IQ) Is problematic and open to criticism. Finally* the practical 
significance of their stx^y Is Important since student achievement may 
be Influenced, even In a small way, by organisational considerations. 
Schooling does affect the Individual, therefore, school district organ- 
ization should have some effect on variation within school districts aa 
well as between districts. In sumnary, the debate between Bldwell and 
Kassrda and their critics suggests the maxim that In social research as 
In other things. It Is a case of caveat emptor , 

A n Alternative Model 

The model proposed in this study Is very similar to the Bldwell-Kasarda 
model. The main difference Is that our model Includes some new exoftenous 
variables as well as a new dependent variable, as shown In Figure 2, 



Figure 2 about here 



This new tnodel consists of $lx envlronmentdl variables of the $chool 
dlstrlctfti three variables regarding the dlatrict structure* and one 
variable of staff composition. The variables are linked ±n a causal 
model to student retention rates for the school district. The environ* 
mental conditions are slze^ monetary resources, the percent of the chll* 
dren In the district ftosi low-Income fastllles* educational levels of the 
parental rl$k population jt the school district (all of the$e were In* 
eluded In the original Bldwell-Kasarda wdel), percent of the population 
who ate nonwhlte and percent of the population of the school district 
classified as rural residents. The school district structural variables 
include the pupll^teacher ratio, the ratio of adslnlstrators to class^ 
room teacherai and the ratio of prefesslonal staff to classroom teachers. 
The staff composition variable pertains to the qualification level of 
the certified staff. 

In our reordering of the Bldwell-Kasarda model* the percent nonwhlte 
variable haa been moved to a different place. Following the lead of 
Alexander and Griffin^ we al$o placed PNOKW with the environmental varl* 
ables. Bldwell and Kasarda labeled FNONW as an environmental variable) 
but In their model thl$ variable was placed on the' right side of the 
model with only a direct effect on student achievement. The Bldwell and 
Kasarda model was constructed such that PHONW affected no other Indepen- 
dent variable and was not affected by any other variable. Because of the 
large proportions of nonwhltes In Louisiana, about 35X In 1970, we felt 
It prudent to Incltjde PNONW with the other environmental variables. It 



is considered that this variable occura at the same point in time as the 
other envlTonmentai varlablea» and In addition PKONW vlll have gone effect 
on the Intervening variables of district structure and ataff coB^ortltlon* 

A variable ineasuring the i>ercent of the district population who are 
rural residents has also been Includedl This variable is Included with 
other environmental conditions because It* too» describes the ecological 
conditions that exist vlthln each school district* We felt this variable 
to be important because of the large proportion of the Louisiana popula- 
tion who are classified as rural residents (diout 342), In ad41tlon» 
most texts "Rural Sociology** will express the view that rural residents 
have a life style that Is different from their urban counterparts. The 
writing of Smith and Zopf (1970), tfayland (19S8), Nelson (195S), Rogers 
and Burdge (1972)» and even Sorokln and Zimmerman (1929) Indicate that 
there vlll be dlfferen^s In schools and In students due ^o a rural life 
style I hence this should be ecologically Important, 

The final change In our model revolves aromd the dependent variable, 
retention (RET). Bldwell and Kasarda Insisted that the purpose of their 
model was to predict sdiool district organizational effectiveness, not 
student achleveTOnt, as their critics claimed and then tried to do. Sim* 
liar to Bldvell and Kasarda, ve, too, are trying to predict organizational 
effectiveness. Unlike them, however, ve bave substituted the school dis- 
trict retention rate for student achievement. The retention rate is a 
measure of hov effectively the school district organization Is meeting 
on organizational goal — specifically, the graduation of students front 
high school. Hence, it should be a more accurate measure of how 



effectively the aci^ol dlBtrlct organlzetlon is Bucrcedlng, Possibly our 
eetlttates of effecte will not be u high am those o{ Blduell and Kasanta^ 
but It mist be teallzed that our oodel will be more likely to aessure the 
goals of the school district. In shorty our nodel nay be a better char* 
acterlzatlon of the effectiveness of s district, especlslly when one con- 
siders that public school allocations are made on the ^asls of students 
enrolled* Agaln» the prevailing exloia Is the «orc students^ the nu^^ 
nmey for the district* Thus retention of students is serious buslMss 
for district personnel and a test of its organisational effectiveness. 

In sdditlon» our model reduces bias that Is inherent in the Bldwell 
and ICasarda model, Hannan» et, aX* Indicate that grouping of data that 
should be ineasured for Individuals vill cause bias, Bldwell and Kassrds 
took schlevet^nt dsts for Indlvidusls and grouped It for their district 
achievement neasure. Our tneasure of retention rates* however^ Is a legit* 
SBkate characteristic of the school district. Variation between Individual 
students will have little effect on this measure. Hence » bias that Is 
Inherent In the Bldwell and Kasarda model should be removed from cur model. 

Data 

For this study to be coii$>arable to the Bldvell-Kasarda study » It was 
necessary tc have a sample of school districts thst was representative 
enough to cover the spectrum of possible values, Bldwell and Kassrda had 
a sample of 106 of the Colorado school districts that accounted for 90 
percent of the public school students in Colorado In 1969-70, Due to a 
rather unique characteristic of Louisiana school destricts» ve were able 
tc get conplete coverage (1007) of the public school students in Louisiana 
In 1974-75. lliere are 66 school districts in Louisiana that are primarily 
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h^ed on the 64 parishes. Kone of these dlstricrs overlap across parish 
boundary lines. TX*o school districts are contained within the city limits 
of Monroe and Bogalusa. These districts also coinside with the geograph- 
leal boundaries of the cities. Since wc know that our data are repre- 
aeatetive (because we have, in effect, collected data for the total 
public school population), there should be relatively little saopllng 
error within our study. 

The data that %cre needed for this study to be coiq>arable to that 
of Bidifell and Kasards were readily available. The data on the children 
from lov*incc»Be faiilies* the percent nonwblte* the percent rursl resi^ 
deati and the educational level of the parental risk population were 
obtained frott the 1970 cenaus of the potmlation for the state of touisiana. 
Since school district geographical boundaries coincided with parish and 
city boundaries » there w«a no need Zo transfom any of this data. The 
data for the remainiiig variables were obtained from the annual reports 
of the Louisiana Stste Depsrtnent of Education. Most of these date were 
in the 1974-^75 report, but one vsriable wss baaed on the 1971-71 report, 

Operstionalisation of Varlitbles 

When operationalizlng the vsrlables for this study* the goal was to 

autke our varlsbles as similar as possible to those of Bidvell and Kasarda, 

The varisbles snd their opera ttonalliat ion are as follows: 

Environaental Conditions: 

Sgh^ol District Size — average daily attendance, Thia variable 
will be transformed by logarithns (just as Bidwell snd Kasards did) 
to correct for c akeved distribution rftused by a f^ very large 
achool diatrlcts. ^Z^f^ will be used, (SIZE) 
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Fiscal Resources — the total of all revenue received ^7 the School 
district (local* state^ and federal) » divided by the average daily 
attendance of the district. This division will standardize the 
varlabj^e for the siase of the disttlcc. (RESOUBCES)^^ 

Rtsadvantaged Students the percent of all children (ages 0~lB) 
residing in the school district^ vfao come fvoai families with Incotnes 
below the nationally-defined po>^rty level of 1970. (DISAD) 

Parental Education the percent of males 2(^49 years old and females 
15-44 yean old residing in the school district who have coiqpleted at 
least four years of hi^ school education. This variable is based on 
the parental "risk** population — those that could be parents; not 
necessarily those that are. (EDUC)^ 

Percent Nonwfalte — the percent of the population residing In the 
school district who are claftsifled by census definition as nonwhlte. 
(PNONW) 

Percent Rural the percent of 'the population residing In the school 
district who are classified by census definition as rural residents. 
This variable was not included In the Bldwell^Kasarda model. (RURAL) 

.Structural Conditions: ' ^ 

Pupll*Teacher Ratio — the average daily attendance of the school 
district divided by the nutober of full-time teachers. (PTRA7I0) 

Administrative Intensity — The ratio of administrators to classroom 
teachers. Administrators are defined as principals^ superintendents , 
directors* superyisors and business agents. (AT^N) 

Professional Support Component — The ratio of professional support 
staff to classroom teachers. The professional support staff is de- 
fined as librarians I guidance counselors* visiting teachers » agri- 
cultural agents^ home demonstration agents* and medical personnel. 
(PROF) 

Staff Cbmpo«itl<m Conditions: 

Certified Staff Qual ifications the percent of the total certified 
staff with at least the Haster's degree. The certified staff is 
defined as principals and classroom teachers. (QUALIF) 

Dependent Variable: 

Retention — the retention rate of the school districts. This la the 
percent of all ninth graders in the school district In 1971-72 who 
graduated from hi^ school in 1974-75. (RET) 
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HeauXta 

The first step in analyzing these data is to consider the zero^'Order 
correlations. Eleven of the fifteen possible correlations among the 
environmental variables proved to be statistically significant, Table 1. 
SIZE was significantly correlated with all of the other exogenous vari- 
ables, tn particular, the correlatlms between SIZE and KURAL (r * 
**699), DISAD (r » -.596), and EDUC (r - *538) were quite high (l*e.» 
p<«001)« This Indicated that rural stud^ts and disadvantaged cbll^ 
dren are not as likely to be found In large school districts* However, 
the larger the district, the more likely that parents will have higher 
education levels* SESOUICCES had statistically significant correlations 
only with SIZE (r ^ -.309, p<*05) and PNOMtf (r *242, p<*05)* This 
Indicates that fiscal resources decreased as school district size in* 
creaaed, but the resources and nonwhlte population varied together la 
a positive way* DISAD was significantly correlated with all exogenous 
variables except RESOURCES* Especially striking were the correlations 
between DISAD and PNOtW (r * ,728, p<!*001) and EDOC (r « **624, p<.001)* 
Not only are disadvantaged children likely to be nonvhlte but they also 
are likely to have parents with low education levels* EDOC was signif- 
icantly correlated with sll exogenous variables except RSSOUBCES* The 
largest relationship was that between EDUC and RURAL (r > -«632, p<:«001)« 
Apparently parents with high levels of educ^*.ion are less likely to live 
In rural areas. Similar to the correlations aioong the environmental vari- 
ables, there was also much Intercorrelatlon ai&ong the Intervening, st rue— 
tural variables. PTRATIO» AMXH and PROF were all significantly corre* 
lated with each other* QUALIF was not significantly correlated with any 
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of the other Intcrvcnittft viirlnt«lr«i. rtttftttv^ i«titv tiMtt vatl«tUt«itt «»>4C3 
aignificantly correlated vlth the dependent varlablti, R£t and tht^y were 
all at the ,05 level. These variables vere SIZE (r « ,276) » DISAD (r « 
-•272), RURAL (r » -,257). and QUALIF (r - ,274), 



Table 1 about here 

Although there was a good deal of correlation among the variables 
in our raadel, the relatloodhlpa changed markedly when our model vaa 
tested with regreaalon analysla, Flrat, of the alx envlroonental varl- 
ablea vlth poalted effecta on pupll*teacher ratio, only three vere ata- 
tlatlcally algnlf leant. Table 2, In our model It was clear that In 
these direct effects, fiscal resources, parental education level, and 
the percent rural population were the best predictors. The effecta of 
flacal resources and the percent rural population are fairly atralght- 
forward. The poaltlve effect of percent niral auggesta that the greater 
the percent rural, the larger the pupll*teacher ratio. The negative 
effect of fiscal reaources, on the other hand, suggests that the greater 
the fiscal resourcea, the stoaller the pupil** teacher ratio, Xt la the 
positive effect of parental education level that la aomewhat aurprlslng. 
This suggeata that the higher the parental education level, the larger 
the pupll-tescher ratio, Thia Is the opposite of what was expected and 
will be dlacusaed further belov. The alx varlablea coablned explained 
56 percent of the variance in pupil-teacher ratio. 



Table 2 about here 
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Second, aa waB the cas«^ with pii^>ll-teBrhcr ratfO) »n, too, wan the 
admlnlBtratlve Intensity of the district effected significantly by three 
mvironmental variables. However, thay were not the same thrae variables. 
Only fiscal resources uas again found to have a significant direct effect. 
The positive sign of fiscal resources Indicated that administrative Inten- 
sity vas greater as tlscal resources were greater. An inverse relation- 
ship was found between school district aize and administrative Intensity, 
Thla Indicated that as size got larger, adminlatrative intensity decreaaed. 
Or conversely, siaaller school districts had proportionately larger adndn-^ 
Istrative intensity — the opposite of what we anticipated. The third sig- 
nificant direct effect was the variable on disadvantaged children, Appar*- 
ently, in dlatrlcts with high proportions of disadvantaged children there 
will alao be comparatively greater nutobers of administrative staff rela- 
tive to teaching staff. This particular relationship waa the strongest 
found in the whole model and was of such magnitude that by itself it 
explained approximately forty percent of the variance in administrative 
Intensity, it would seem that if one wished to know the administrative 
intensity of a school district, the key variable about which one might 
wish some information would be the percent of disadvantaged children in 
the district relative to the other children. 

The third structural variable, professional support component, had 
tio significant direct effects to It from any of the envlronakental vari- 
ables. Only school district size, fiscal resources, and rural population 
were of sufficient magnitude to approach statistical significance* It 
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ts f ntar^ttt t< note fh^ r^l«ttlve predictive povrerof tfirrc var^ 

lables. While all six envlroninental variables accounted for almost 28Z 

of the variance In professional support coQiponent» the three variables 

2 

just mentlonedt alone» accounted for nearly all of that 28% (Rj .26). 

The fourth Intervening variable, staff quallflcatlone, was slgnlfl* 
cantly effected only by fiscal resources. However, parental education 
level wss very nearly twice Its standard error which would have Indicated 
acceptable statistical significance. As we have done for two of the pre^ 
vlous structural, intervening variables, this variable also provides an 
interesting case of the explanatory power of a reduced number of environ- 
mental variables. Fiscal resources and parental education level, alone, 
account for approximtely i$X of the explained variance versus only 18!C 
for the total variables. 

Lastly, we have our key dependent variable, student retention. We 
had theorized that each of the environmental and structural variables 
would have a direct effect on retention. Our analysis indicated* how- 
ever, that only staff qualifications had a significant effect. While 
several other variables approached statistical significance (e.g., dls'^ 
advantaged children and parental education level) , none attained It . The 
relationship between staff qualification and retention suggests that as 
staff qualifications are Improved, retention rates will also be improved. 
Although neither the disadvantaged children nor parental education level 
variables were significant each of them was Inversely related to retention. 
This Inverse relationship seems understandable for disadvantaged children — 
retention rates go up as the percent dlssdvsntaged children goes down. 
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How«>v«r^ the rt^tat l^n^li f p betwtiiMi releatliin dod ^iirental £du(^4ittun level 
l8 not as easily explained. Our analysis indicated that higher levels of 
parental education have a depressing effect on retention rates. In short, 
as retention r.item go dowf^ <1.^,^ vhere fewer sttidetits are retalT!ed In 
a cohort), parental education levels go up, Thla is puzzllngi to say 
the least, and will be discussed at length belw. With all ten Inde- 
pendent variables* only 211 of the variance vas accounted for. 

Having tested for direct effects* the next step In our analysis 
was to decompose the model as outlined by Alvln and Hauser (1975)* 
whereby «e could get a better estlioate of direct* Indirect and total 
effects. The results of this analysis ate reported In Table 3, Of 
the six tltnes vhen mediation could have occurred* only two cases of medi- 
ation effects vas eapeclally sizeable (l«a*« nearlng 50Z for any partic- 
ular variable). Nearly 901 of the effect of ItESOUBCES vas mediated by 
the Intervening atructural variables. Approximately half of this vas 
attributed to QUALir. In other words* ItESOimCES itself has a rather 
small direct effect on BET* but its indirect effect (on BET)* as it is 
mediated by QUALIF* is quite large. Of somewhat lesser magnitude* but 
still of conalderable size* vere the mediated effects for PNONW, (tedl- 
ated indirect effects accounted for 491 of the total effects of PKONW. 
The largeat portions of this vere mediated through ADMIN and QUALIF. 



Table 3 about here 
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The rcniJiining independent varifiblee had rather flinajl Indirect effects. 
The aiDount of their total veriance Mdlated by the Intervening vitriablea 
ran«ed from 30.4% (for RURAL) to 37. 2X (for EDUC). It probably should be 
pointed out that those variables vlth the largest mediated effecta 
(RESOURCES and FNONH) were the variables vlth the smallest total effect*. 
Conaequently^ other Indeprad^t variables BUT have had larger indirect 
effect values^ but smaller indirect effect proportions, So» it vas con* 
sidered that these variables did not have ^ great deal of mediated 
effecta, 

A review of the mediated effecta in Table 3 shows that PTRATtO 
aever really mediated the effects of the independent variables. The 
largest indirect effect mediated by PTRATXO was ,007 (absolute valtae) 
for RESOURCES which ia esaentially no effect at all, Adslnlstrative 
Intensity served bast as a mediator of the effecta of DXSAD («I26) and 
SIZE (^,061), The professional support component was another intervening 
variable which did not have any real o^diating effect Zor the indepen* 
dent variables. The largest indirect effect mediated by PROF was «009 
(absolute value) for RESOURCES. At times » qualifications of the staff 
seemed to be quite important as a mediator of independent variable in- 
direct effects, QUALIF was best a mediator of the effecta of EDUC (.102) 
and RESOURCES (.081), 

Discussion 

Three variables had significant effects on PTRATIOt RESOUR(XS, 
RURAL and EDUC, We had anticipated an inverse relationship between 
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RESOURCES and PTRATIO and this was the case In the Louisiana data, tt 
was not surprising since we had posited that the districts with oore 
money would have lower pupil*taacher ratios, Ve had posited that there 
would be a positive relationship between RURAL and PTRATIO and there was* 
This suggests that rural areas have laas fiscal resources with which to 
attract and/or retain teachers and staff. Hence those teachers located 
In rural areas would have to teach largc,i' classes than teachers In non- 
rural areas. 

The anomaly In the analysis on PTRATIO was the effect from EDUC, 
We had posited an Inverse effect whereby pupll-teacher ratio would de- 
crease as parental education level Increased, This seemed reasonable 
since more highly educated parents can financially afford to live In 
areas where th.^ schools are less*crowded and perhaps offer a "quality** 
education. It is hard to Imagine that this would be othecirlse — l,e,> 
hIghlT-educated parents wanting to live in areas with higher pupil* 
teacher ratios. And yet, this is what we found. Our explanation for 
this Is based on our understanding of the use of public and private 
schools In Louisiana* 

It atust be noted that Loulalana has a very large Catholic popula- 
tion* Historically, Catholic parochial schools have been heavily sup- 
ported end have even received favorable treatment in the atate legis- 
lature wherein funds have been appropriated for them. While it is 
merely speculation at this point, we suggest that the peculiar effect 
on n>UC on PTRATIO is a by-product of the large attendance at parochial 
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(mi private) schools. It seems reasonable to speculate that those 
s*:u<l«nts attending parochial schools^ which requite tultloni will be 
more likely to come from famlllea who can afford to send them. In 
ihorti a diaproportionate ninber of students Attending parochial 
schools will come from higher SES families- The result of thla is to 
Inflate the nuber of students stteodlng public schools who came from 
relatively lower SES fanlllea for whom the pavochlal schools would be 
an unaffordsble financial burden. Thla seems especially likely in 
the urban areas of the southern part of the state which are also the 
most heavily Catholic (areas such ss New Orleans^ iafsyette and Lake 
Charles). Thus these areas may have parents with higher education 
levels residing In them but many of theae parents may be Catholic and 
sending their children to private schools, for them» then» the schorls 
with higher pupll-^tescher rstlos are not a problem because while they 
sre In a particular school district they sre not necessarily of It. 

Additionally^ It ahould be noted that as a reault of widespread 
iBiplcmentatlon of school desegregation practices^ private school aca- 
/lemles began to appear^ particularly In the early 1970*a. Agaln» It 
Is the parents with the hi^er education and Income vho can most easily 
afford to send their children to these schools. The most drastic lllua- 
tratlon of this possibility is la West Baton Rouge pariah where for a 
cohort of ninth grade students » roughly 6SZ graduated from high school 
four years later. This 6SZ level was fairly constant between 196S and 
197S» with one exception. In 1970/71 when school desegregation hit full-^ 
force» of the cohort who would have graduated In that school year» only 
28Z were still In school. Having Inquired about this finding we were 
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told that the remainder had either dropped out of school or begun 
attending one of the tvo ''acadectles'* which vere hastily created to 
avoid desegregation* 

The Second structural variable to be discussed is ADHIK which 
also had significant effects from three variables, Ue had posited 
a negative relationship between SIZE sad ASMtN, Our reasoning was 
that Increasing sijce would not necessarily require or evidence a con- 
comitant Increase In the proportion of adalnlstrators. This Is what 
ve observed and our explanation for It la that there is an econMqr of 
scale In such organisational attributes as the rstlo o£ adslnlstrstors 
to staff. While a miniums numbet of administrators may be necesssry 
for any organisation (and particularly s fslrly large and conplex one 
like a school district)* beyond that figure the increase in admlnlstra 
tors will be determined by organlMtlonal need which will not lacresse 
In direct proportion to an increase in stsff (especially teachers)* 

The second variable with a significant effect was RESODRCES* 
This was expected since districts with more money would be more likely 
to have more sp^clsl prograsis and a greater need for sdmlnistratlve 
stsff. Although it may not be necessary to increase administrative 
staff in direct proportion to school district size increase^ H there 
is more money available* it is likely that this will eventuate In the 
hiring of more admlnistrstors. 

The third vsrlable with a significant effect on AOMIN was DXSAD, 
Thls» too« was expected. School districts with a large number of dia*" 
advantaged children will be Mre likely to have various resadial pro- 
grams. This is especially evident with Title 1 findings free lunch 
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programs, etc* Th^re ±s also likely the possibility of persons to 
supervise visiting teacher programs, tniancy programs, and so on. 
Since this was by far the largest effect for any relationship in the 
aod«l, we speculate that if one wished to know the ratio of adainis^ 
trators to staff in a school district, the variable about which one 
would want Information would be the proportion of disadvantaged atu* 
dents* 

When we analyzed thn effects on the envlrotimental variables on 
PROF, no significant effects were found* It had been assurued that 
larger districts and those with more money would need and/or could 
afford more professional staff. Also in areas where the parents were 
highly educated there would be greater pressure for more counselors, 
accelerated programs, etc, to provide a better education programs. 
Since nonwhite and disadvantaged students have tended to do poorer in 
School (relative to white/advantaged students), it was assumed that 
they would need help from specialists providing remedial assistance. 
However, since ncie cf the effects were significant, nothing much 
can be said except that none of the independent variables is a very 
good predictor of the proportion of professional staff In the district. 

The last intervening variable was QOALIF, The assumption was made 
that as school districts had increasing financisl resources, they would 
be able to afford, attract and retain more educated teachers* This 
relationship was the only one of statistical significance for the 
QUALIF variable. As the fiscal resources of a district increased, the 
ratio of teachers with advanced degrees to those without advanced degrees 
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IncreAAcd also: apparcDtly» the sore soney Available to the dlstrlct» 
the letter educated will be the staff « Diatrlcta vlth more »oncy not 
only Mty pay better aalarlea hut they «ay also generatft special pro* 
grana vhlch require wre qualified ataff who will then aerlt thla extra 
pay* One other variable bordered on having atatlstlcal significance! 
EDUC (p< 406)4 We had poalted that aore highly educated parente would 
raalde In areas where there would be au>re highly educated teachers* 
Although not of statlatlcal significance! the relatlonahip waa strong 
enough to offer at le^st some support for xht hypothetla4 

When we consider the four Intervening variablea! the »odel did quite 
well»espscially for PTRATIO and AEKXN* The six envlronvental variables 
accounted for 56% of the variance In PISATIO and 642 of the variance In 
ADMIH4 For sociological analyala! the power of the ttodel ms good* For 
PSOF and QUALIF ths fM>del did leaa wall 4 Oaly 28X of tl^ variance was 
accounted for In FSOF and only IS% of the variance for QUALIF4 Thus one 
indicator of district ataff (ADKIN) was explalmd fairly well while the 
two remaining indicators (PROF and QIULIF) were poorly explained 4 

Of the ten variables with poalted effecta on RET! only the effect 

of QUALIF was algnlficant4 The finding just discussed above (l4e4! on 

the ataff variablea) was not borne out in the analyala of retantlon* 

Whereaa AOKXK waa well explained and FKOF and QOAtIF poorly explained! 

when RET was regressed against them only QUALIF had a significant 

4 

effect4 It at least appears that above all elae, when considering 
organizational attributes of scl^l districts and retention rateS! 
the most Important factor is the proportion ct teachers with advanced 
degrees* This finding is partly supported In the literature but not 



completely. In the literature^ one finds r«£ermce to atudles which 
mSgoat that one of the b««t ways to reduce dropout rates la to increase 
the professional ataff (see Killer et al.» 1964; Brown & Peterson^ 19^9), 
And yet» In thia atudy only the (^AtlF variable had a alwable effect. > 
Both AOMZtl andt vote theoretically cogent* PSOF wte of little effect 
Which calls into question atrategles for increaalnS retention ratea, 

iWo other variables vere of sufficient effect ott RET to also var-* 
rant aooe discussion, Flrst» WOC once asain behaved in a peculiar 
Mnnet«**>exactly the oppoalte of tihat «e had eicpected* We had hypoth-^ 
eslaed that the effect from WOC to RET vould be positive. It seemed 
reasonable to antlclpste that parents with high education vould reside 
In districts where retention would be hlgh-*l,e,» highly educated 
parents would be likely to have highly educated children^ hence chil- 
dren who would atay in achool. Instead* what we found was an Inverse 
relstionship between £DUC and RET snd we suggest that this Is for the 
aame reasons previously discussed* 

The other varisble worth discussing la DISAJ). The DISAD variable 
waa Ittportant in our analysis (pMt as it was in Bldwell and Kasarda*a) 
because It Is a good indicator of SES In the dlatrlcc: the higher the 
DISAD » the lower the SES or the poorer the families with children In 
the public schools. We had posited that there would be an inverse re- 
latlonshlp between DISAD and IUET» since greater proportions of disadvan- 
taged children would be less likely to stay in school. Although the 
analysis did not yield s significant effect* the effect was of suffl-- 
clent absolute magnitude that we feel safe in sa7lng that there Is 
resson to believe that DISAD may be an Important variable In the 



prttdlctloa of retention. 

Of the ttedUted effects, we will discuss only one. Of the six 
sm^nous variables* RESOTRCES hed a substantial aiKnint of its effect 
M^lated by tha Intervening variables. This la not really aurprlpl^V* 
It la difficult to Ivagine how sonay, by Itself, could mavbafu ralae 
the retention rate* Herely having the financial reaourcea la not 
going to cause acre atudents to graduate from high achool* The ljq>or- 
tant consideration la knowing bov the reaourcea are aUocatad* and, 
inde^v thla la what the vediated affecta ahow. In particular, the 
Intervening variable QOALZF best mediated the effect of RESQOftCES on 
SET. Flaca4. resources cannot ralae retention rataa* but the resourcea 
cm increase the nunber of better-^ucated teachera and these teachers 
ttsy then help raise retention ratea through their 'effectiveness, 

Sfflrtry sad Conclusions 

The purpose of this paper «aa to provide ^ near r^lleatlon of 
the Bldmll^Kasarda vodel of achool diatrlct organisation. In lieu 
of achlavesienc aa the dependent variable* we chose the retention rate for 
all Louisiana achool dlatrlcts tor the 1974/75 achool year. The model 
worked well In accounting for the variance In two of the Intervening 
variables, pupil-teacher ratio and adnlniatratlve Intenalty, however 
for the ottwr two intervenliig variables* profeaalonal ataff and qual-^ 
Iflcatlona of the teachera, end for the depandmt variable, retention* 
the oodel accounted for mly a SMall aaount of the variation. 

The ranalns to sgaln fccus on the aaln thaae of thla paper-^that 
retention ratea are merely an indicator of orgaaiaatlonal ef fectlvenesa. 
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Ju8U as Bldwell and Kasarda stressed that their research was riOt a study 
to explain student achievement > neither was this strictly a study of 
student retention. Rather^ retention was used in lieu of achievement 
but It was used as an Indicator of the ^^blllty of f-he organization to 
acconipllsh a goal. Given the lack of explained variance In the depen- 
dent variable. It appears that the organizational attributes Incorporated 
in our model are lnadequate~at least for estimating retention and for 
Successfully producing high retentlon„rates. If retention Is a legiti- 
mate goal for a school district, and Is In part determined by organiza- 
tional factors, then more ^rk must be done to seek out Important organ- 
izational variables and determine how well they succeed In predicting 
retention i 

Finally^ It Is necessary to consider the place of this study In 
the Bldwell-Kasarda controversy* One Important contribution l8 the use 
of school district retention rates as the new dependent variable. 
Bldwell and Kasarda's use of student achievement was criticized becavse 
It removed variation that should have been Included: achievement scores 
will vary from Individual to Individual In a school district. With 
Bldvell and Kasarda's district measure for student achievement^ they, 
In effect » assigned a constant measure to each student In ^ district* 
For example^ students In one district might have ranged from 60 to 140 
on some achievement scales, but If the median was 100, they all were 
assigned a constant 100 score. In another district the range may have 
been the same (60-140)» bat If the median was 101, all the students In 



that district would be assigned a constant score of 101. Thus > the 
variation for Individuals might have ranged from a score of 60 to 140> 
but If district medians are used the scores only vary from 100 to 101, 
It Is obvious that a great deal of the total variation Is removed. 
Hannan, et al., (1976) suggest that If this variation Is removed, the 
standard regression coefficients will be biased on the high side. 
As the total variance Is reduced, the standard deviation of the depen*- 
dent variable Is reduced (because the standard deviation Is the square 
root of the variance), resulting in larger standard regression coef- 
ficients. The lower (than It should be) standard deviation of the 
dependent \*arlable in the denominator of the equation will cause a 
hi gher effect to be calculated. Larger effects are more likely to 
(Incorrectly) Indicate significant paths In the mode. Alexander and 
Griffin (1976a and 1976b) also were concerned with the very large 
effects reported by Bldwell and Kasarda. They felt that the results 
weren't as reliable as Bldwell and Kasarda thought they were. 

The next step Is to consider the use of student retention as the 
dependent variable. It Is true that dropping out of school can be 
affected by Indlvlaual characteristics > but the measure of retention 
will not be affected by this. Even though this measure was made for 
a district, all of the total variation should be Included In the varl* 
able. For example, suppose that school district A had a retention 
rate of 80%. Tltat means that 4 out of 5 students In a cohort gradu- 
ated from high school; one did not. Any of the students Included In 
that cohort can be placed In his position on this measure, Thl3 Is 
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because the only variance can be from *V^"» student graduated 
(the 80%) > to ''no", the student did not graduate (the 20%), Varl- 
atlon from student to student Is not removed, yet a logical measure 
for the district has been established. It Is not possible In this 
measure to tell where the variance Is situated. For Instance* Indi- 
vidual schools will vary In retention rates, but this variation can-* 
not be ascertained from these rateS| nor can particular Individual 
variation be determined. If the variance has not been removed, then 
these effects should not be biased due to the minimized standard 
deviations. Some may argue that this Is a "bureaucratic'* type meas" 
ure, but for us this Is a plausible way to test the effectiveness of 
a complex organization (I.e. > as a "bureaucracy'*). 

rhe final step then Is comparing the model used In this stud> with 
the Bldwell-Kasarda model of school district organizational effective-* 
ness. Bldwell and Kasarda explained approximately 25% of the variance 
In their dependent variable* In this study > about 21% of the variance 
In retention rates was accounted for* Most of the paths hypothesized 
by Bldwell and Kasarda were found to be significant. Many of the path 
coefficients were quite high* At this point It Is necessary to recall 
the criticism of Hannan» et al.» concerning the method In which these 
effects were calculated. In thl£^ study only eight significant pathe 
were found out of 31 hypothesized relationships. The effects In most 
cases were not especially high. However > this study did, to some ex- 
tent, solv^ the problem of Bldwell and Kasarda *s biased effects and 
may offer a more accurate estimate of organizational effects. 
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Neither study accounted for much variation (21% and 25%)* The 
main contribution of this study Is the Implication that the baslr 
Bldwell-Kasarda model may be (a) not a salient means by which to meas*- 
ure the effectiveness of school district organizations and (b) In need 
of further work to adequately specify cousal arrangements among organi- 
zational variables In divergent educational settings. 
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Figure U The Bidwell-Kasiarda Model of School District Organization 
and Student Achievement 




Source: Bidwell and Knsania (1975: 60) 



Figure 2. A Causal Diagram of a Model of School District Organizational 
Effectiveness for Louisiana 
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The variables are; 



A = school district size; B = fiscal resources; C = disadvantaged child- 
ren; D = parental education; E = rural population; F = nonwhite population; 
G = pupil-teacher ratio; H = administrative intensity; I = professional 
support component; J * qualifications of the staff; and K = retention rate.. 
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TABLE 1 



ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS, MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES 
IN A MODEL OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS (N = 66) 



Variables' 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


A 
























D 


ma* 






















C 


-.596*** 


.212 




















D 


.538*** 


-.210 


-.624*** 


















E 


-.699*** 


.208 


.431*** 


-.632*** 
















F 


-.363** 


,242* 


.728*** 


-.377** 


.138 














G 


.450*** 


-.537*** 


-.527*** 


.477*** 


-.216 


-.533*** 












H 


-.683*** 


,408*** 


.670*** 


-.460*** 


.547*** 


.397*** 


-.385** 










I 


-.453*** 


,352** 


,333** 


-.309* 


,405*** 


.242 


-.322** 


.486*** 








J 


.016 


.248* 


-.032 


,241 


-.168 


,094 


-.077 


-.026 


-.063 






K 


.2?6* 


,039 


-.272* 


.174 


-.257* 


-.186 


.097 


-,162 


-,154 


.274* 




Mean 


3.861 


1256.8 


36,70 


29.41 


58,64 


32.40 


18.90 


8.13 


7.65 


34.27 


64.19 


Std. Dev. 


C.384 


161.9 


13.01 


7.86 


27,65 


14.27 


1,35 


2.47 


2,09 


8.22 


7.38 



The variables are; A = school district size; B » fiscal resources; C = disadvantaged children: 
D at parental education level; E * rural population; F « nonwhite population; G ^ pupil-teacher ratio; 
H = administrative Intensity; I ^ professional support component; J qualifications of certified 
staff; and K - school district retention rate- ***p < *001; **,001< p^ *01; *,01<p< -05 



TABIX 2 



STA.':DARD regression COi-FHlCIENTS, COEFFICENTS OH DETERMINATION AND RiiSIDUAl^ 
FOR A MODbL OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ORCANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENrSS (N=66) 





Dependent Variables** 


Variables* 






* 






A 


.250 


-.285* 


-.206 


-. 100 


.212 


B 


- . 387 " " 


. 231* • 


. 2^a 


. 277" 


.017 


c 


-.057 


.593*** 


.053 


.023 


-.296 


D 


.334* 


.156 


.034 


.347 


-.240 


E 


.305* 


.164 


.204 


-.102 


-.181 


F 


-.223 


-.157 


.060 


.119 


-.077 


G 










-.019 


H 










.213 


I 










-.039 


J 










.293* 




.562 


.642 


.277 


.178 


.209 


Residual 


.662 


.599 


.850 


.906 


.943 



^lie variables are; A = school district size; B = fiscal resources^ C = disadvantaged children; 
\) ' parental education level; H - rural populatioit; F = nonwhite population; G = pupil-teacher ratio; 
H 5 administrative intensity; I * professional support component; J = qualifications of the staff; 
and K « school district retention rate, •••p £ -001; •VOOKpi.Ol; •.01<p<.05 



TABLE 3 



INTERPRBTATIONS OF EFFECTS IN A ^!ODEL OF SCHOOL DISTRia 
ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS (N=66) 



Predetermned 


Total 




Indirect 


Effects Via^ 




Direct 


^ Due to 


% Due to 


Variables^ 


Effects 


G 


n 




I 


.1 


Effect 


Direct 


Indirect 


A 


.315 


(-)^.005 


(-)^.061 




.008 


(-)^.029 


.212 


67.3V, 


32.7% 


B 


.163 


.007 


.049 




(-)^.009 


.081 


.017 


10.4% 


89.6% 


C 


.432 


.001 


.126 




(-)^.002 


.007 


(-) .296 


68.5% 


31.5% 


D 


.382 


(-)^.006 


.033 




(-)^.OOl 


.102 


(-) .240 


62 . 8% 


37.2% 


E 


.260 


(-)^.006 


.035 




(-)^.008 


(-)^.030 


(-) .181 


69.6% 


30.4% 


F 


.151 


.004 


(-)^.03J 




(-)^.002 


.035 


(-) .077 


51.0% 


49.0% 



The variables are; A ^ school district size; B = fiscal resources; C = aisadvantaged children; 
D - parental educ*ation level; E = rural population; F = nonwhite population; G = pupil-teacher ratio; 
H = administrative intensity; I " professional support component; and J - qualificntioi, j of the staff, 

^Absolute values were used to compute direct and indirect effects^ since the magnitude of influence^ 
regardless of its direction^ was of primary importance in this analysis^ 



